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ABSTRACT- . . _ : , = _ ; - k 

1 . \ To explorer families as network's and communities from 
an evolutionary perspective, two studies were conducted with rural 
elders ili West' Virginia. In the first study, examining the social 
factors that influenced the use of public transportation, 28 orderly 
individuals, divided into three groups by transportation styles 
(uiersa of public transportation, us$rs of public transportation along 
with rides provided by friends and relatives, and users of informal 
transportation' networks) were interviewed. The findings suggested 

that: the groups did not differ with regard to availability of \* 

children, .friends, or other people who could provide transportation, 
but rather in the length of time they had used informal . 
transportation networks. The early use of family network* 
significantly affected later use. in the secondjstudy , -An _ 
ethnographic inquiry ihto the maintenance of the social status* qf 
eiders \in a rural church community, members of elderly families in 
the church were interviewed. Resets showed that elders played . 
significant rdles in relationships with one another and maintained a 
high social j^tatus within the community. Factors which contributed to 
this status included shared commitment f< church attendance, a history 
of participation and leadership, and principle roleS in the church, 
family relations significantly contributed /to the maintenance of 
status' through ^accumulated .social credit across the life. span and 
across generations. (BL) ^ i. * \ 
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ABSTRACT 



The results of two. investigation? of the social networks of rural elderly 
are' discussed in terms of J-ntergenerational ' relations . Family and com- 

• ' . ... - .-. , -J - -• . ,: - - - • 

tnunity relations are viewed in th^ context of the individual s lifetime 
and in relatioji to the question, 'What are the consequences of living 
long, with the same, people \ and ofteri iti the same place? The irivestiga- \ 
ti one demonstrate that the use of family networks early in llf^ signifi- 
cantly affects the Way they are used later in life. 'In addition, family 
relatians contribute to maintenance of community status through accumulated 

_■ . _ ■_, .. / ,/ ■• •. ■ - * - • • ' 

social credit across the life span, and across generations l ^ 



Time plays a critical, though often understated, rol^Tin the* 
functioning of families , social support networks, and communities. 
When we study iritergeriiratibrial relations, we naturally consider" 
changes in f amily - function across time as individual family members 
face new developmental tasks. When we study social- support networks,, 
however, we do hot consider as naturally the evolution of networks 
across the individual's life; rather, itxrften appears in our studies 




networks emerge for the sole purpose of meeting specific life 

brises. I would like %o illustrate the Way the social networks of old 

people evolve over the course of their JJL\Sj3 - 9 lust as family relation- 

ships evolve. In turn, I would like to suggest ways we might expand 

% the study of intergeneratibrial relations by ^addressing the impact of 

family functioning beyond the boundaries of ^the family-,-that is, its 

impact on social support networks and communities. 

I will explore families as networks and communities using as my 

focus a question that fosters an evolutionary perspective: What are^ 

the consequences of living long, with the same people, and often in 

the same place? Ttvis question arose from two investigations I cbh- 

_ _' _ » . 

ducted with rural elders in West Virginia. The first was a study of 



the social factors that influence the use of a public transportation 
program far the elderly. The second was an ethnography dealing with 
the maintenance of social status- among elders in a rural church 
community . ese studies suggest ways in which social aspects of 
aging as diverse • as the use of scrcial programs and the maintenance 



of community status are determined ±n part by iritergerieratibrial rela- 
tions before Bie iiv^viduai grows old; 

- - v 

> - West Virginia is a rural state in \diich transportation can be-a- 

2* . : : - 

major problem, particularly fojr the low- income elderly. In 197$-the 

state initiated a reduced-far^ transportation stamp program (Traris- 

{_ _ 

portation* Remuneration Incentive Program — TRIP) for the low-income 
elderly and ^handicapped. Each month tho'se eligible can purchase an 
$8iG0 book of tickets for $3.00. These tickets can be used on any 
licensed- and certified public vehicle— bus* taxi, train* or aitplaher^ 

An evaluation of the program conducted from 1975 -to 1977 (Office 
of Research and Development, 1977) revealed that enrollment in the 
program had fallen far short of expectations: 'between 12 arid 15 per- 
cent of those eligible for, the program had actually eri rolled. In 
addition to the usual problems associated with intervention^ of this 
kind, the evaluation revealed ah extensive £feliarice dri irifdrmal net- 
works of trdhsportation--trahspbrtatibh arrangements among frierids, 
relatives, and neighbors. 

In brde¥~tb differentiate ^hbse who used tjie program from those % 
i _, __ _ _ _ __ — _ 

who did hot* I conducted in-depth exploratory interviews with 28 

elderly individuals divided into thre,e transportation stvle groups. 
All the respondents used both informal rietwdrks arid public transporta- 
tion; they were grouped accdrdirig to the degree to which they relied 
on each form of transportation. TKe first , group iriCluded those who 
were enrolled in the program arid used public transportation for most 
of their travel. The second group included iridividiials who were " 
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enrolled in the program but used public transportation less often than 

they rode with friends or relatives. The list* group comprised 

_______ _ .. _ . .... . _ ..... • 

individuals who were not enrolled in the program and used informal net- 
works for most of their transportation. * - 

The findings suggested /that the groups did not* differ with regard 

/ ; 

td availability of children, friends, or other peoplfe who could provide 

' ' _ _ 

transportation. It was not uncommon, for example, to find a couple who 

relied on the bus, but whose children lived next door. Instead, the 
groups differed 1 most in the length of time they had used infdrmal trans- 
portation networks. The majority of those who relied primarily on 
informal networks had done so for more than 10 years. All of them had 

done so for at least five years. By corrtrast, the majority of Jthose in * 

_ . _ _ «_■»'_.__ 

the other groups had ridden with relatives and friends lot only* one to 

- - \ 

five years. 

Within families, this difference reflects evolving intejgenerationai 
. relations. One woman, for ex^njple* began to ride with her" children as 

r 

soon as they were old enough to drive > about 40 years ago. At the time 
of the interview, she was riding with her children and her grandchildren. 
Thus, for some of those who relied on informal networks, family trans- 
portation networks had hot developed to meet. the needs of an aging ^ 
parent; they had developed to meet tfce heeds of ah. entire family. 
Within these families , one could sense a continuity that was reflected 
in responses to questions about using oublic seVvice programs in general. 
These services may augment family care, but they certainly could not 
replace it. Many had not felt the need for service programs because 

V- ~ . . 



"The family has always beerj there. 11 Furthermore, those individuals 
would rather ask for help than pay for it. 

Within the other groups, Ifowever^ family '"networks i evolved differ- 
ently, individuals in" these groups marked *the beginning of their use 
of informal transportation networks with changes they associated with 
age: sudden 'illness, declining health, or the death of a spouse. They 
were ho more likely to have experienced these changes, they just did 
hot have the history of reliance on informal networks found in the 
group that used those networks most extensively. In addition, indi- 
viduals in these two groups were more afraid of jcfip^ndence , parfinu-. 

larly oh their children: As one man told me,, "We'd stay home all day 

l 

rather than ask the kids for a ride," 

This difference in the evolution of family relations was further 
illustrated' by the: difference betweeif those who reiied on public trans- 
port aticm for mojjZ of their travel and those who used it to supplement 
their informal networks. The latter group had fewer children, relied 
on them less, and had larger potential networks- — people with whom they 
did no^ride, but could if they Reeded to. Thus, those who relied on # 
public transportation were more likely to face the unwelcome prospect* 
of dependence on their children ^ mahv of whom were ho more financially 
secure thai! the elders were., Again, one. can sense a continuity. 
Individuals who relied on public transportation had been using that 
form of transportation before the TRIP program "began; the lower cost 

made the program very attractive.* In addition^ those individuals 

_ • __ _ ___ * __ _ 

reported that public programs could reol'ace family care and that; they 

would rather pay for help than £isk for it.^ 
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One of the consequences of living along with the same people,, then; 

- tr 

is that the practices, expectations , and attitudes one carries into bid 
age have evolved 'over time. The evolution of these practices , ^e xpecta- 
tions, and attitudes affects one's Use of the resources Javaila|>le to 

%- 

meet the changes of aging* 

t * _ _/ ; 

The, second study was an ethnographic exploration d\ the qjpcial 

sifatus of' eiders in a rural church cojnmunitv, their psychological engage- 

1 / 

ment itythe community, and the "resources £hey provided others. I con- 
ductea^interviewp with members of all but three of the elderly families 
in the church. In addition, I interviewed church members identified by 
the elderly as people who were important in? their lives. Finally, I 

* sent questionnaires to individuals who had joined the church within ' . 
the past five years; 

Responses indicated that the elders played significant roles in 

s f ... .... 

relationships with orjp another and maintained a relatively high social 
status ranking within the community.* Four factors contributed to this 
status maintenance. First, there was a shared commitment by all church 
members to the future of the community • Second ~ 9 the eiders 1 continued 
Attendance 'in church kept them visible to the congregation. Third, the 
elders had a recognized history of participation and leadership in the * 
community. Fourth, the elders played a principle role in the history 
arid traditions of the church. It is that historical role thit I would 
like to develop further in this paper.* 

The elders had strong)*? amtlv. ties to the church. For example ^ * 
some of the elders were descendants of the man who donated the land 

* • ' . ' r * > >v . ■ 

. V. 



for the church.. Many of the elders had attended the church all their 
lives, and also represented the middle of five generations of church 
members — grandparents , parents » elders, children^ and grandchildren. 
Consequently , their frecjuerit^ reference to their ''family church 11 or 
their "community •church" was based on an association of as long as ' 
140 years. 

, ... • \ . . ' % 

In addition, recent history has reinforced the status of the , 

- - • - - . - — - - _' V - 

elders in the community. In 1974, the minister, with the support of 



the congregation, withdrew the church from the statewide Metfrpdist 
church, invoking a legal battle over the church property. In the con- 
fi±it that resulted, most of the congregation went elsewhere, leaving 
a core group of the elders and their families. Their commitment to 
their "family church" was too strong for them to leave.- After that£ 
however ,> the church grew around the community of elders that remained*-' 
the elders remained active, arid their children began to emerge as com- 
munity leaders. 

v ; 

The status maintenance of the elders can be explained titi partods 
an intergenerational flow of social credit — that is, a degree of social 
standing which permits a claim on community resources based on fast 
rather than" current activity (Lozier & Althouse, 1974 ; 1975). ther 

elders in this community had accumulated social ^credit during their own 

._• 0 _ _ ' *_ . 

lives. Moreover, they were drawing on social credit that wa4 estab- 

_ _\ * ,_ _ i ______ 

lished in previous generations, through /the participation, leaderships 

and attendance of their parents and grandparents. FinaJLJLyV to a smalle 
degree, they were drawing on the social credit that their children were 
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beginning to accumulate as tiew leaders in the church. In addition to 

drawing on social credit, the elders had contributed to the social 

\ _ ■■ _ ■ s ■ _ - • - • - - • ■ ■ _■ ■ • / - ■ ■ 

"credit of ttjeir children, ^whb anticipated growing bid in the community- 



in much the same way that their parents had.. 

.... ^ >>\ ... . • r . . 1 

Thus, one of th^ consequences of' living long, with the same 



people, in the same place is tlvat it permits Jtlt^ accumulation bf social 
credit, not just over the course of the individual's life* but also \ , 
across generations. 



Conclusion s * f 
I have suggested that living long with the same people, and often 
in the same place, has important implications for intergeneg|ational 
relations and for ^relations outside the family. The use of fainily net- 
work early in life prepare one to meet the needs of Paging witiTan 
estpbiished network. Family relations in communities contribute tJS the 
maintenance of social status through the accumulation 6*f social credit 
across the life span and across-* generations. 

Old people remain in close contact with their children throughout 
their lives and they also remain important to their children (Troll, 

; ■ _ _> _ + 

Milder, and Atrhley^ 1979). Furthermore, 44 percent of those over the 
_^age of 60 in 1970^ad lived in tfife same house for at least 20 years; 
another 25 percent had lived in* the same house for 10 to 30 years! 
Although mobility is ^ncreasrftg among the elderly, thev are stillC^t 



as mobile as other age groups, and when* they do move, it is often within 
the same county (Wiseman, 1978). Demographics suggest, then, that the 



: v . . . , 



> ; v . >:, : ; . . 8 

/ * • - * ' .... 

'consequences of a long life, with familiar people, in a familiar setting 
are important issues for many old people. . 

ir ; l'z.' _ ^ ' 

An evolutionary perspective suggests important dimensions for social 
network analysis. Support' Setworks do not arise spontaneously to meet 

i . Jr - i 

crises. They accompany the individual across parts of the life course. 

How do networks originate and why? Most important, how do they change 

as the developmental tasks, needs, and abilities of their members change 1\ * 

y_ *„~ - __ ' v_ l_ ; • . - i 

Expanding the focus of intergener,ational relations to include social net- 

' r _ -_.■>■ _ _ . ' ' . ' ' I . . . 

works and^communtties also implies changes in social service programs. 



An evolutionary perspective, considering the flow of resources across : 

the life span and across generations, assumes that unique histories 
create a variety of practices , expectations, and attitudes among elde?£. 
Consequently , the success of those programs^ is not guaranteed when they 
urk directed at a homogeneous group of ^elders. Neither is the success 
of the new volunteer ism. " This perspective suggests that we not . ask, " , 
"Are tfiere enough nteedy bid people # tb support prbgtfuni;" but rather 
we should ask, "What do people heed and when do they heed it?" 
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